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Weleome BROTHERHOOD Week 


This year Brotherhood Week occurs February 21-28, which 
means it begins one week after the close of Negro History Week, 
February 7-14. Last year Brotherhood Week was the week 
following Negro History Week, and some places, such as New 
York City for example, held joint Negro History-Brotherhood 
Week Celebrations that extended over a period of two weeks. 
It is interesting to note that the Governor of the State of New 
York, the Mayor of the City of New York, as well as that City’s 
Superintendent of Schools, issued proclamations and directives 
giving official sanction to this observance. 


Some people interested in the welfare of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History have expressed doubts 
concerning the wisdom of these two celebrations ‘competing 
with each other for public support” about the same time each 
year. Negro History Week is the older of the two celebrations 
and its dates are fixed by the birth dates of Frederick Douglass 
and Abraham Lincoln. ‘lhe week including the 12th or the 14th 
of February, or both of these dates if possible, is chosen as 
Negro History Week in any given year. Why cannot the 
National Conterence of Christians and Jews celebrate Brother- 
hood Week at a different time’ This is what such people ask 
and they suggest, turther, that the Association discuss this 
matter with the Conference. 


The majority opinion of the Association is, however, that 
there is no conflict between the objectives of the Negro History 
and Brotherhood programs. In fact, it is the considered opinion 
that the two efforts are complimentary, Negro History places 
greater emphasis on the historical and sociological research that 
is needed to alter the educational concepts that feed attitudes of 
intolerance. In other words, the Association works from the 
roots out to the leaves. On the other hand, the Brotherhood 
idea stresses methodology and the direct attack upon practices 
of segregation and bias. It is obvious that the scope of con- 
version to tolerance will be limited by the extent of the success 
of those who expose the false views that create attitudes of 
prejudice. 


Dealing in research and publication of materials dealing 
with history and sociology, the Association does not have the 
resources to engage in many, worthy, direct-action projects of a 
social nature. Obviously, it must have contact with the public 
to gain the support that will assure its continued existence, but 
the Association must leave the social action programs largely 
to the N. A. A. C. P., the Urban League, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, and to other organizations. 


In our complex community life, no one organization can 
“do all things for all men.” It takes all groups working together 
to make merely a dent in the surface of our social problems. 
Some organizations do more than others; and at a time when 
integration is being considered, the Botherhood Week Celebra- 
tion must be singled out as outstanding. 


The Association hopes that Brotherhood Week will receive 
total support of all mankind. Knowing this to be an 
exaggerated hope, the Association invites all of its supporters 


to observe the Brotherhood Week Theme: “Let’s All Get 
Together.” In return the Association asks the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews to help strengthen the Negro 
History program, which is a foundation for integration. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY and the SOUTHERN WORKERS 


In a previous article, it was shown 
that the slave system in the ante- 
bellum South tended to reduce the 
white wage-earners to the level of 
the slaves economically, socially, and 
politically, and that the reign of the 
slavocracy laid an oppressive hand 
over white as well as Negro labor- 
ers. In the face of these conditions, 
a large number of Southern workers 
gave up the unequal struggle for 
survival in the slave states where, as 
one emigrant said, “there is no 
chance for the poor white man 
among slaves—he cannot get work, 
and he is treated like a dog.”” The 
furtive flight of fugitives on the un- 
derground railroad was paralleled by 
a denser traffic of thousands of white 
workers likewise seeking freedom 
from an unbearable burden of ex- 
ploitation and tyranny. The Ken- 
tucky News gave a vivid description 
of this exodus and its effects, stating 
that society was divided into classes, 
with embittered prejudices and op- 
posing interests. “The slaveholder 
despises the slave, the slave despises 
the poor white man, (except where 
each sees that the system makes them 
both slaves alike to the same master, ) 
the poor white man regards both as 
his natural enemies.” As a conse- 
quence, reported the writer, all over 
Kentucky could be seen deserted 
farm houses falling into decay and 
long processions of white farmers 
emigrating to the Northwest. Mean- 
while, “the mechanic arts are neglect- 
ed, the schools are neglected, labor 
is falling into contempt. Our cities 
grow but slowly . . . Our country 
towns languish and decay. Enter- 
prise is checked, manufacturers per- 
ish. The young man of energy and 
enterprise finds nothing to do.” 

In the summer of 1830, a group of 
workers in Wheeling were discussing 
their problems and their difficulties. 
They were hard pressed to earn a 
decent living for their families and 
provide an education for their child- 
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ren. Civilization was going to the 
dogs, they agreed; the country was 
in the hands of a gang of degenerate 
aristocrats who were bent only on 
their own pleasures, and gave no 
thought to the heartaches and misery 
of a working staff. Something ought 
to be done about it, and since they 
couldn’t expect anything from the 
politicians they would have to figure 
something out for themselves. Prob- 
ably the only way out is to leave this 
God-forsaken place—get some land 
in the West—start over again. Why 
not go together, get some farmers in 
on it; they can raise the crops, we'll 
take care of the buildings and manu- 
facturing. Ideas sprang from un- 
known sources, a plan began to take 
shape. It sounds good. Come over 
to my place tonight, and we can work 
this out. 

A dense smog hung in the heat of 
the crowded little room, but it was 
not the weather that produced the 
flush on the men’s faces; it was the 
fevered visions of the promised land, 
the agitated excitement of planning a 
new life. They had been thinking 
this over all day, and now they shot 
out their schemes without restraint. 
Some of the women folk had a few 
ideas too. It was getting a little 
complicated now, too many different 
plans, too many people talking at 
once. Somebody better write these 
things down—the printer had a gift 
for fancy words, let him do it. Pro- 
vided with a sheet of paper and a 
pencil, he began to write, and the 
words came easily: “... for better- 
ing our condition and circumstance: 
not only in providing for the 
Temporal wants of ourselves and 
families; but for the moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation of the rising 
generation; and handing down to our 
posterity, the fair inheritance be- 
queathed to us, and purchased by the 
blood and toil of our fathers un- 
impaired by the cunning, intrigue 
and sophistry of aristocrats... . 


tyranny . . . oppression . . . mis- 
rule...” All farmers and laborers 
are invited to join us. 

He put down some of the ideas 
they had mentioned. These were dis- 
cussed, refined, and _ elaborated; 
some of the men were carried away 
by self-intoxication; a little gradiosi- 
ty might be forgiven—it was not 
every day that a constitution for a 
new society was created. Then it 
was all written down for the world 
to see. A company would be form- 
ed, and shares would be sold fot 
fifty dollars—no more than two per 
adult, one for a child. Land would 
be purchased from the government, 
a whole county in Illinois, at a dollar 
and a quarter an acre, one-fifth down. 
A city would be built for ten 
thousand families—on the plan of 
Philadelphia, thought one man who 
had been there—and the farms would 
be all around it. Everything would 
be owned in common, and the pro- 
fits used for the benefit of all. They 
could sell the surplus products of 
the farms, workshops, and forests 
at a twenty-five percent profit, which 
would be deposited in a cooperative 
bank and used to pay off the land, 
build schools, libraries, lyceums, and 
reading rooms. There would be a 
cooperative warehouse and a mutual 
insurance company. There would 
have to be a few rules too: no 
liquor, gambling, prostitution, lot- 
teries, banks, horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, or bear-baiting. Every- 
thing was figured out; the age-old 
dreams of mankind for freedom, 
security, and opportunity were final- 
ly bearing fruit—“a splendid under- 
taking to emancipate ourselves and 
our fellow-workingmen, from the 
slavery, the bondage and thralldom 
of oppression and misrule, of nar- 
row-minded aristocrats, and short- 
sighted politicians.” The meeting 
was over, work would begin to- 
morrow. 


In the cool light of morning, the 
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constitution-makers wondered if the 
plan would really work. People were 
wary about buying in; ten thousand 
didn’t want to leave, 
one thousand, nor a hundred. 

Things will get better, they were 
told: you can’t change human na- 
ture; smarter people have tried to 
remake the world and failed; that’s 
The plan was 
forgotten, and the work- 
No- 
just what happened to 
the sheet of brown wrapping paper 
on which the plan had been drafted, 
or to the men and women who de- 
signed it: but many understood the 
thoughts that poured through their 
minds and the feelings that pulsed 
through their that hot 
summer night.‘ 


families nor 


life; what’s the use? 
gradually 
ingmen’s utopia did not dawn. 


body knew 


hearts on 


3. 

For those who were unwilling or 
unable to choose exile, there was no 
effective alternative but resistance to 
and Not 
understanding the true cause of their 
problem, they at first directed their 
force not against their rulers or the 
slave system, but against the apparent 
their wretchedness, the 
slaves themselves, much as the Eng- 
lish workers earlier had vented their 


eX ploitation oppression. 


source of 


wrath against the invasions of capital 
by smashing the machines that seem- 
ed to be the root of their poverty 


and unemployment. It was natural 
for the workers to turn their attention 
first to the competition they suffered 
from slave labor, and attempt to ex- 
clude it by economic or political 
action. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of this was the strike at the Tredegar 
iron works at Richmond, Virginia, 
an event which received wide pub- 
licity in both the North and South. 
Since 1843 the unskilled 
jobs at the rolling mill were filled 
by slaves supervised by skilled white 
mechanics, the manager having made 
experiment of the 
practicability of the scheme because 
of the relatively high wages of white 
In 1847 the plant was ex- 

necessitating a sudden 
doubling of the number of operatives. 


the 


most of 


a successful 
labor ° 
panded, 


Consequently, some of slaves 


were placed in more _ responsible 
positions and a number of white 
puddlers and rollers assigned to 
teach newly hired slaves. Fearing 
that their jobs would be usurped once 
the training period was completed, 
the workers held a meeting and 
pledged “not to go to work unless 
the be removed from the 
Puddling Furnaces at the new mill— 
likewise from the squeezer and Rolls 
at the old mill.” The president, 
Joseph Anderson, refused to bargain 
or to recognize the right to strike. 
Acepting the strike action as “quit- 
ting my employment,” he advertised 
for Negro operatives and broke the 
strike.” In this action he had the 
complete support of the propertied 
classes, for they recognized that in 
spite of its limited objectives, the 
strike was, as Anderson said, “a 
direct attack on slave property.” 
The Richmond Times and Compiler 
seconded this asserting that 
the principle that the employer may 
be prevented from making use of 
slave labor struck at the root of all 
the rights and privileges of the mas- 
ter and, if accepted. would destroy 
the value of slave property.” The 
National Anti-Slavery Standard cor- 
rectly defined the issue as “a struggle 
between Slave-Labor, and Free- 
Labor—between the slaveholder, who 
lives upon the toil of others, and the 
laboring man, who only asks a fair 
field and no favors; and the latter. 
of course, went to the wall.” 


negroes 


view, 


As the intensity of competition 
with slave labor grew, more and 
more workers came to agree with the 
artisan who said he was “only better 
than the slave because he is entitled 
to vote and must give that some- 
times for the promise of a job,” and 
they resorted to 
desperate action." A mechanics’ as- 
sociation was formed in Wilmington. 
North Carolina, as early as 1795, and 
among other things discussed ways 
of protecting the skilled trades from 
encroachment by slave labor.” In 
1857 the framework of a new build- 
ing that had been erected by slaves 
was burned to the ground, and a 
placard was left threatening similar 
action in other buildings so con- 


in some cases 
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structed.” This house-warming 
party received applause and the 
flattery gf imitation elsewhere, but 
the local. authorities were horrified, 
denouncing the perpetrators as 
abolitionists, plug uglies, and dead 
rabbits. . The mechanics held a meet- 
ing in which they repelled these 
accusations but repeated their indig- 
fation that the laws prohibiting the 
hiring and contracting of slave labor 
were flouted by the slaveowners with 
impunity.” 

While these demonstrations had 
the merit of dramatically calling 
attention to the problem, they could 
not have much more than a nuisance 
value, and the workers turned to 
political action for redress of their 
Throughout the South- 
and for many years, 
laborers held meetings at which they 
endorsed resolutions and drew up 
petitions addressed to the city coun- 
cils, state legislatures, and even the 
Navy Department. In one case at 
least the slaveholders themselves 
were moved to join in the campaign 
because of the unprecedented emigra- 
tion of laborers from their vicinity, 
and one pro-slavery newspaper sup- 
ported it because it feared that the 
continuation of this situation would 
place a severe strain on the loyalty 
of the laborers to the “institution.””* 
These memorials described the ruin- 
ous effects of the competition and 
demanded laws prohibiting the ap- 
prenticing of Negroes to the skilled 
trades, restricting the movement of 
slaves and free Negroes looking for 
jobs. forbidding free Negroes from 
teaching their trades to any but their 
own sons, excluding slaves and free 
Negroes from any mechanical oc- 
cupations, and placing a poll tax on 
free Negroes.” 


grievances. 


ern States, 


Once again the workers had to 
face a storm of reaction from the 
intransigent autocracy. This move- 
ment was feared, and justly, as the 
first blow in the struggle for 
democracy. L. W. Spratt of Charles- 
ton wrote that if this campaign suc- 
ceded the workers would question 
the right of masters to employ their 
slaves as they wished, and by em- 
ploying their franchise to determine 
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municipal elections, turn Charleston 
into a fortress of democratic power 
against slavery." When the me- 
chanics of Concord, North Carolina, 
held a meeting to protest against the 
under-bidding of their contracts by 
the owners of slave mechanics, the 
leader was driven out of town.” A 
laborer in Columbia, South Carolina, 
tarred and feathered and ex- 
pelled from the city for suggesting 
that slaves be confined to the planta- 
In 1860 Robert Tharin, an 
Alabama lawyer, set up a paper call- 
ed the Non-Slaveholder, which he 
hoped to make an organ of the 
workingmen in the campaign against 
competitive slave employment in 
industry and the handicrafts; he was 
run out of the state before the ap- 
pearance of the first issue.”’ 


was 


tions.” 


Consequently, this movement also 
failed to achieve any significant 
success. With the solitary exception 
of a Georgia law passed in 1845, 
which included slaves in its pro- 
visions, every law relating to the 
employment of Negroes was confined 


in its application to free Negroes: 
restrictions on their movement, poll 
taxes, exclusion of immigration of 


free Negroes, and inhibitions on 
their employment. The kind of laws 
the workers wanted most was de- 
feated by the objection that they 
interfered with the rights of slave- 
holders. And the legislation that 
was passed was designed more from 
fear of the abolitionist and revolu- 
tionary activities of the Negro free- 
men and to deflect the discontent of 
the workers than from any desire to 
protect them. Furthermore, when- 
ever these laws conflicted with the 
interests of the slaveholders and em- 
ployers, the influence of the latter 
was great enough to have them 
ignored.” Nevertheless, these eco- 
nomic and political activities for the 
protection of their living standards 
and their jobs were bound, as the 
slaveholders realized, to clarify the 
workers’ comprehension of their 
problems and tasks and to build the 
organizations by which they would 
advance further. The violent reac- 
tion of the slaveholders provided an 
important lesson in this educational 


process. The working class was 
forced toward opposition to the 
slavocracy and the whole system of 
chatel slavery. 

3 


So long as the black working man 
is held in bondage, just so long will 
and must the white working man be 
held in miserable darkness and bond- 
age of mind. The momentous issue 
will soon be seen to be, continued and 
increased depression of the non- 
slaveholding freeman, or manumis- 
sion for the Slave.** 


The oppression of the Southern 
workers and their struggle against 
it—for the right to work without 
competition of slave labor, for demo- 
cratic reforms, for public schools, 
and for equal taxation—gradually 
led an increasing number of them to 
a comprehension of the truth of the 
above statement. In their education, 
an important role was played by the 
Southern abolitionists. It is signifi- 
cant that, whereas most of the North- 
ern abolitionists ignored the possi- 
bility of an alliance with labor, 
practically all of the Southern mem- 
bers of that fraternity of agitators 
directed their appeals and _ their 
propaganda primarily to the work- 
ing men and farmers. Although 
they did not neglect the moral issues, 
they had a much more realistic per- 
ception of the economic effects of 
slavery, and recognized that, apart 
from the slaves, the workers and 
farmers were the only force capable 
of overthrowing the _ institution. 
While the Northerners spoke for the 
rights of the slaves alone, the South- 
erners professed to represent the non- 
slaveholding whites as well. One of 
Williaw S. Bailey, a 
of Newport, Kentucky, 
“with a large family, and a hatred of 
slavery such as only an experience 
of its unspeakable oppressions on 
the white mechanics as well as the 
Negro can engender. . .””’ During 
the last ten years preceding the Civil 
War, intermittently interrupted by 
mob attacks on his presses and him- 
self, he edited an anti-slavery news- 
paper in Kentucky in which, he 
said, “we plead the cause of WHITE 
MEN and WHITE WOMEN in the 
South—we ask for their sake, a 
patient and candid hearing.” 

Likewise, the True American, pub- 


these was 
machinist 
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lished in Lexington by Cassius 
Marcellus Clay, a former slaveowner, 
was deoted “to Universal Liberty; 
Gradual Emancipation. . . the Eleva- 
tion of Labor Morally and Political- 
ly.” Deciding to give up his 
opportunities for a political career, 
he cut himself off from his own class, 
emancipated his slaves, and entered 
his life-long occupation of explaining 
to the working men that their only 
path to freedom lay in the overthrow 
of slavery. Here is a typical ex- 
ample of his vigorous style: 

When a journeyman printer under- 
works the usual rates he is considered 
an enemy to the balance of the fra- 
ternity, and is called a “rat.” Now 
the slaveholders have RATTED us 
with the 180,000 slaves till forbear- 
ance longer on our part has become 
criminal. They have ratted us till 
we are unable to support ourselves 
with the ordinary comfort of a labor- 
er’s life. They have ratted us out of 
the social circle. They have ratted 
us out of the means of making our 
own schools. . .They have ratted us 
out of the press. They have ratted 
us out of the legislature. -What 
words can we use, to arouse you to a 
sense of our deep and damning degra- 
dation! Men, we have one remedy, 
untried, omnipotent, power of free- 
men left— the ballot box: yes, thank 
God, we can yet vote! Our wives, 
our sisters, our children, raise their 
imploring eyes to us; save us from 
this overwhelming ignominy—this 
insufferable woe; place us upon that 
equality for which cur fathers bled 
and died. Come, if we are not worse 
than brutish beasts, let us but speak 
the word, and slavery shall die!** 


It is, of course, impossible to 
measure the effect of this propa- 
ganda or the extent of anti-slavery 
sentiment among Southern workers. 
It can be said with certainty that the 
majority of them never attained to 
such a level of political ¢onscious- 
ness, but there can also be no doubt 
that there was a strong and grow- 
ing undercurrent of hostility to the’ 
system. This is attested to by the 
observations of a number of Ameri- 
can and European travelers, con- 
temporary journalists, and residents 
of the South,” by the hysterical 
alarm of the slaveholders and their 
repressive measures, and by occ1sion- 
al public expressions such as the 
resolution adopted by a mass meet- 
ing of the mechanics and working 
men of Lexington, Kentucky, in 1049 
They asserted that slavery degraded 
labor, enervated industry, interferred 
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with the occupations of free laborers, 
created a gulf between the rich and 
the poor, deprived the working class- 
es of education, and tended to drive 
them out of the state. While recog- 
nizing the right of property in slaves 
under existing laws, they concluded 
that, “as slavery tends to the 
monopoly as well as the degradation 
of labor, public and private right re- 
quires its ultimate extinction.”” 


The apprehensions of the ruling 
class mounted to unprecedented 
heights in the late 1850's, particular- 
ly in connection with two events. 
One was the growing restlessness of 
the slaves, whose real and fancied 
preparations for revolt produced a 
veritable panic in the South in 1856, 
and the press complained that the 
“low down poor whites” were in- 
citing the slaves to rebellion and 
joining in their conspiracy to over- 
throw the government by force and 
violence.” The other event was the 
appearance in 1857 of The Impend- 
ing Crisis of the South: How to Meet 
It, by Hinton Rowan Helper, a small 
farmer of North Carolina. Helper 
expressed a strong antipathy to the 
Negroes themselves, a sentiment 
shared by many of his class, but he 
presented a documented damnation 
of the depressing consequences of 
the Institution on the poor whites 
and a ringing challenge to them to 
rise up against it. 


He warned the farmers, mechanics, 
and workingmen that the slavehold- 
ers who controlled the government 
had “hoodwinked you, trifled with 
you, and-used you as mere tools for 
the consumation of their wicked de- 
signs.” They had purposely kept 
them in ignorance, and by subter- 
fuge and misrepresentation taught 
them to hate the abolitionists. Help- 
er urged them to join the abolition 
movement and become free men. 

. it is as certain as fate itself, 
that if you do not voluntarily oppose 
the usurpations and outrages of the 
slavocrats, they will force you into 
involuntary compliance with their 
infamous measures.” This book 
struck at a vulnerable point in the 
armor of slavery, and the heavy 
artillery of calumny, lies, and “refu- 


tations” was turned against it and 
its author.*’ By their campaign of 
vituperation, the slaveowners reveal- 
ed their weak suit. 


Two sections of the working class 
were thoroughly and actively anti- 
slavery: the free Negro mechanics 
and the German-American laborers. 
It required no agitators to convince 
the former that their salvation de- 
pended on the uprooting of slavery, 
which branded them both as workers 
and as Negroes. They were correct- 
ly regarded by the slave power as a 
“disturbing element,” for they fur- 
nished a strong core of participants 
and leaders in every phase of the 
anti-slavery movement, and played 
a prominent part in aiding slaves to 
escape, in distributing abolitionist 
literature in the South, in organizing 
and leading slave revolts, in the 
Northern abolition movement, and 
in assisting the Union armies as ser- 
vants, scouts, spies, and soldiers.” 
The stupendous obstacles they had to 
overcome and the impressive con- 
tributions they made to the cause of 
liberation are unsurpassed in the 
annals of the long struggle for human 
freedom. 


The Germans were recognized as 
another “danger to the community.” 
The Morehouse (Louisiana) Advo- 
cate noted that the great mass of 
immigrants were laborers, and con- 
sequently come into competition with 
slave labor. “It is to their interest 
to abolish Slavery,” it stated, “and 
we know full well the disposition of 
man to promote all things which 
adance his own interests. These 
men come from nations where 
Slavery is not allowed, and they 
drink in abolition sentiment from 
their mothers’ breasts.” 


When a group of Turners resolved 
to secede from the National Associa- 
tion because of its anti-slavery 
position, they received a spirited re- 
ply from the Wheeling society, which 
said: “. . .it is plain that the Turners 
must oppose the extension of slavery 
into the free territories, because they 
are all free laborers and must seek 
to preserve the soil for free labor, 
and because it is only through the 
emigration of free laborers into the 
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territories that the future great States 
can be kept free from the institution 
of slavery, while to make these terri- 
tories into salve States would be to 
consign their soil to the monopoly of 
a few rich planters and close them 
against free laborers.” The propo- 
sition to form a separate Southern 
branch of the Turner-Bund was 
therefore regarded “as a miserable 
business, and as a treason to the 
principles of our fraternity.” The 
Free Germans of Louisville, led by 
Karl Heinzen, adopted a platform in 
a mass meeting in 1854 calling for 
the organization of a reform party 
embracing all “who want that liberty 
now so much endangered,” and in 
addition to land reform, labor legis- 
lation, free schools, and free justice, 
also referred to slavery as a “moral 
cancer, that will by and by under- 
mine all republicanism,” and de- 
manded the prohibition of slavery 
from the territories, repeal of the 
fugitie slave law, gradual abolition, 
and equality of rights for the Negro 


people.” 


Even more sweeping in_ their 
abolitionism were the German-Ameri- 
can communists, who organized op- 
position to slavery in several South- 
ern states. Several anti-slavery pa- 
pers were published in Texas by 
German communist workers, the 
most significant of which was the 
San Antonio Zeitung, a_ weekly 
abolition paper published from 1853 
to 1856 by Adolph Douai, a leading 
American socialist.” The Social 
Democratic Society of Working Men, 
consisting of German-Americans in 
Richmond and calling itself “the 
party of the future,” put forward a 
platform which states: “Both political 
parties of our land have proved their 
incapacity to develop and build up 
the true democratic principles of the 
Constitution. Their fate is inevitable 
—already the process of dissolution 
has commenced.” Its program in- 
cluded universal suffrage, direct 
election of officials, abolition of the 
Senate and Presidency, the recall, a 
foreign policy in aid of all people 
struggling for liberty, complete free- 


dom of religion and separation of 
church and state, abolition of land 
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monopoly, tax on property, public 
education, an eight-hour law, state 
ownership of the railroads, and “the 
supporting of the slave emancipation 
exertions of C. M. Clay by con- 
gressional laws.”** 

If the Southern workingmen as a 
whole were not “abolitionized” by 
the time of the war, they had never- 
theless mature spokesmen, and had, 
in the course of many guerilla bat- 
tles against the aristocracy, advanced 
toward self-conscious development. 
This was to prove a matter of con- 
siderable significance during the 
crisis of 1860 to 1865. 


4. 


The Southern ruling class under- 
stood much more clearly than the 
workers that the interests of the 
latter were in opposition to slavery 
and that, to maintain their subjection 
(and that of the slaves), it was 


necessary to keep them down, keep 
them ignorant, keep them weak, and 
keep them divided from their natural 
allies. A few suggested that it might 
be safer to keep them satisfied, but 


they were quickly ruled out of order. 

So long as the laboring class was 
small, scattered, and unorganized, 
there was little possibility of its 
becoming a serious threat. But let 
it grow to a large, concentrated, 
industrial class, and it would be time 
for the slaveowners to book passage 
for Brazil. This problem presented 
the South with one of its great 
dilemmas. On the one hand, indus- 
trialization seemed to be the only 
means of providing decent employ- 
ment for the poor whites and allay- 
ing discontent. A writer in De Bow’s 
Review noted that the poor, having 
the vote, might overbalance the rich. 
They had been content to endure 
their degraded conditions in planta- 
tion labor because they were satisfied 
that they were above the slave, so- 
cially if not economically. But the 
mass of the poor whites were begin- 
ning to understand their rights and 
to learn that there was a world of 
industry opening before them by 
which they could elevate themselves 
from wretchedness and ignorance to 
competence and intelligence. “It is 
this great upbearing of our masses 


that we are to fear, so far as our 
institutions are concerned.””** 


On the other hand, it was general- 
ly accepted that the creation of a 
tree laboring class was an even great- 
er danger. C. G. Memminger, a 
prominent South Carolina statesman, 
wrote to Governor Hammond in con- 
nection with this problem, that those 
who were “agog about manu- 
factures,” like William Gregg, were 
unwittingly lending aid to the 
abolitionists. If Negro mechanics 
and operatives were driven from 
the cities, he feared, their places 
would be taken by the “same 
men who make the cry in_ the 
Northern cities against the tyranny 
of Capital—and there as here would 
drive before them all who interfere 
with them—and would soon raise 
here the cry against the Negro, and 
be hot Abolitionists. And every one 
of these men would have a vote.” 
The Richmond Enquirer expressed 
the same idea somewhat more crude- 
ly when it stated that the Souh could 
have industry, but would not have 
“your brutal, ignorant and insubor- 
dinate factory hands in our midst, 
for all the wealth of ‘Ormus and 
Ind,” nor exchange its situation 
“for the countless millions of paupers 
and criminals, who lift up and 
sustain the cowardly, selfish, sensual, 
licentious, infidel, agrarian, and 
revolutionary edifice of free so- 
ciety.””* 


Furthermore, the establishment of 
manufacturing in the South would 
undoubtedly draw immigrants from 
Europe and the North, who were 
considered by the Charleston Stand- 
ard “a curse instead of a blessing” 
because they were generally opposed 
to slavery—not like the merchants, 
who were “generally intelligent and 
trustworthy, and. . .seldom fail to 
discern their true interest.” But the 
mechanics, the paper bemoaned, were 
“continually carping about slave 
competition. . .[They] are pests to 
society, dangerous among the slave 
population, and ever ready to form 
combinations against the interests of 
the slaveholders.”*’ Nor was it be- 
lieved prudent by many to employ 
slaves in manufacturing, for the 
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instruction which they would have 
to receive, their concentration in 
large numbers, and their contact with 
free labor would “foment discontent.” 
The preponderance of opinion on the 
subject was that a slave in industry 
was already half free, and a free 
laborer already half an abolitionist, 
and that it would therefore be better 
to keep the South agrarian, back- 
ward, and enslaved than industrial- 
ized, prosperous, and free.” 


5. 

The guiding principle of the 
slavocracy was divide et impera. Its 
basic policy followed two lines, the 
first of which was to convince the 
white laborers that they had a ma- 
terial interest in the preservation of 
the chattel system. They were con- 
stantly told that, by consigning the 
hard, menial and low-paid tasks to 
slaves, the white workers were en- 
abled to constitute a labor aristocracy 
which held the best and most digni- 
fied jobs, and that the latter were 
lucrative only because they were 
supported by the super-profits wrung 
from the unpaid labor of slaves. The 
whites, of course, would have to take 
over the menial jobs and the emanci- 
pated slaves would be able to compete 
with them in every branch of indus- 
try unless abolition “is met and 
repelled as becomes a proud aspirated 
people.’ Furthermore, since the 
South was not blighted by the curse 
of industry and urbanization, the 
workers did not have to compete 
with the “remorseless and untiring 
machine” or with “foreign pauper 
labor,” they did not suffer unemploy- 
ment from periodic business de- 
pressions, they did not have to work 
in crowded cities and in “close and 
sickly workshops,” and, best of all, 
they were not subject to contact with 
“all the absurd and degrading isms 
which have sprung up in the rank 
soil of infidelity. . .They are not for 
breaking down all the forms of 
society and of religion and of re- 
constructing them; but prefer law. 
order and existing institutions to the 
chaos which radicalism involves.” 
Finally, just as Northern workers 
were taught that they could. by 
application and thrift, become em- 
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ployers themseives, the slogan was 
advanced in the South: “Every 
laborer a_ silaveholder.” It was 
argued in the Southern commercial 
conventions, for example, that the 
slave trade should be revived so that 
every worker and farmer could own 
at least one slave, thereby preventing 
“an antagonism between slavery and 
labor, like that between capital and 
labor in the North.”” 


Not less important as an ideologi- 
cal weapon against labor militancy 
was the use of a technique in which 
the Southern Bourbon has become 
an authority: race prejudice. Every 
effort was bent to prove that there 
was no conflict between the rich and 
the poor in Southern society, and 
that, in fact, there were no class 
distinctions at all, the only gradations 
being those of color. The meanest 
of the “mean whites” was placed, by 
virtue of his skin, on a “perfect 
spirit of equality” with the gentlest 
of the gentlemen planters. Southern 
society was said by Robert Toombs 
of Georgia to be an exemplar of the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for, since that document 
obviously did not refer to Negroes 
when it said that all men were 
created equal, “the perfect equality of 
the superior race, and the legal 
subordination of the inferior race, 
are the foundations on which we have 
erected our republican society.” 
The workers were beguiled by a 
spurious pride of caste and social 
status, and in addition frightened by 
the specter of race war, Negro 
supremacy, and miscegenation. The 
“purity” of the races must be main- 
tained by a strict observance of 
their prescribed relations, and any 
worker who showed signs of treating 
a Negro fellow-worker as a human 
being was likely to be chastised by 
expulsion or violence.“* And it was 
the very degradation to which slavery 
consigned him that made the deluded 
worker susceptible to the ideology of 
race supremacy. Because he himself 
was reduced virtually to the status of 
the slave, he could preserve a modi- 
cum of self-respect only by identify- 
ing himself in some way with the 


with whom he could 


master class. 


share the “privilege” of lording it 
over a helpiess class of pariahs.** 

‘hus, the workers were blinded in 
order that their contlict with the 
slaveholders might be diverted and 
directed against the slaves while at 
the same tume the slaves were used 
to keep them in subjugation. Walliam 
Uregg assured his iellow slaveholders 
and employers that there could never 
be any conilict between labor and 
capital un the South, since ~.... 
capital will be able to control labor, 
even in manutactures with whites, 
lor biacks can always be resorted 
to in case of need. ft rederick 
Vougiass astutely exposed the signih- 
cance of this racial prejudice: 

The slaveholaers, with a craftiness 
peculiar to tnemseives, oy encour- 
aging the enmity o1 tne poor, iavor- 
ing white Man against tne Diacks, 
succeeds 1n making tne sald white 
man aimest as much a slave as the 
biack man himself. ‘rhe ditterence 
between the white siave, and the 
black slave, 1s this: the latter belongs 
to One siavenolder, and the former 
belongs to ail the slaveholders, col- 
lectively. The white slave has taken 
trom him, by indirection, what the 
black slave has taken from him, di- 
rectiy, and without ceremony. Both 
are plundered, and by the same 
plunderers. The slave is robbed, by 
his master, of all his earnings, above 
what is required for his bare phys- 
ical necessities; and the white man 
is robbed by the slave system, of the 
just results of his labor, because he 
is flung into competition with a class 
of laborers who work without wages. 
At present, the slaveholders blind 
them to this competition, by keeping 
alive their prejudices against the 
slaves, as men—not against them as 
slaves. They appeal to their pride, 
often denounce emancipation, as tend- 
ing to place the white working man, 
on an equality with Negroes, and, by 
this means, they succeed in drawing 
off the minds of the poor whites from 
the real fact, that, by the rich slave- 
master, they are already regarded as 
but a single remove from equality 
with the slave.“ 

As a delegation of Negroes ex- 
plained to President Johnson many 
years later: 

The hostility between the whites 
and blacks of the South is easily ex- 
plained. It has its root and sap in 
the relation of slavery, and was in- 
cited on both sides by the cunning 
of the slave masters. Those masters 
secured their ascendancy over both 
the poor whites and the blacks by 
putting enmity between them. 

They divided both- to conquer 
each. . 

The Southern oligarchy attempted 


to smother the development of the 
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working class and to keep it in 
blinkers, but it had another means 
of maintaining its power: dictator- 
ship. Every form of legal and extra- 
legal repression was employed to 
prevent the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple and to crush resistance. Free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly 
was infringed upon, the mails were’ 
censored, personal liberty was vio- 
lated, and the entire apparatus of the 
state, civil and military, was utilized 
to maintain the “institution.”“* The 
fact that such methods had to be 
resorted to more frequently as the 
crisis in the South neared justified 
the expectations of Douglass that 
“The crafty appeals to the prejudices 
of the white laborer, against the 
black laborer, will lose their power 
to deceive in due time, and that 
prejudice, so long existing and aug- 
menting, will one day find a new 
object upon which to discharge its 
terrors.” This hope was not sufh- 
ciently realized by the time of the 
war to enable the workers to play a 
decisive role in the overthrow of 
slavery, but emancipation created the 
conditions under which both Negro 
and white workers could more readily 
learn that lesson which was indis- 
pensible for the advancement of both. 
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Union Officer 


AsspurY Howarp 


An outstanding Negro labor leader 
has been elected to one of the four 
highest offices in the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. He is Asbury Howard, of 
Bessemer, Alabama, who won the 
post of Eastern Vice-President in the 
100-thousand member union. 


Howard brings a 20-year record of 
outstanding union achievement to 
his new post of leadership in the 
non-ferrous metal workers union, 
which has membership in both the 
United States and Canada. He has 
been Regional Director for Mine-Mill 
in Alabama for the past several 
years. 


He joined the union when Muscoda 
Red Ore Local was being organized 
at the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
properties in the Bessemer-Birming- 
ham area in 1933. He quickly be- 
came Recording Secretary of Local 


123. As the years passed, Howard 


rose steadily in the ranks of the 
union, and in 1942 became an inter- 
national Representative in his Dis- 
trict. 

Since then he has remained con- 
tinually on the union’s International 
staff, becoming a Regional Director 
in 1950. His participation in im- 
portant struggles of the iron ore 
workers in Alabama has won tre- 
mendous respect for him by the en- 
tire membership of the union, Negro 
and white alike, both in the U. S. 


and Canada. 


In addition to his outstanding 
trade union record, Howard is 
prominent in community and church 
organizations in his area. He joined 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in 1942 
and has been a Vice-President of the 
Bessemer NAACP Branch for many 


years. 


In the early 1940’s, he became 
convinced that it was important to 
organize the worker’s vote. He be- 
came active in the Bessemer Voter’s 
League, and has been President of 
the League for a number of years. 
He is also active in the Bessemer 
Civic League, a citizen’s committee 
in Bessemer. 

Howard joined the Star Light 
Baptist Church in Bessemer when he 
was a youth, and has been the 
Superintendent of that church’s Sun- 
day School] continually for 25 years. 
He is also Clerk of the Star Light 
congregation. 

He and his wife, Mrs. Mable How- 
ard, have two children. Their 
daughter is Cleopatra Howard; their 
son, Asbury Howard, Jr., is a 
sergeant first class in the Army and 
served two years in Korea during 
the recent war. 
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THE STRANGE DEATH OF LOUIS ADAMIC 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


One of those who bitterly chal- 
lenged the idea of the U.S. as ex- 
clusively an Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
civilization in an_ eternal battle 
against infiltration and adulteration 
by “foreigners” and Negroes was the 
Yugoslav-American writer, — Louis 
Adamic. 

He was, himself, “a foreigner” and, 
after becoming a citizen, he devoted 
his not inconsiderable writing genius 
to interpreting his adopted land 
which he saw as a blend of cultures. 
He held that diversity was one of 
the most important sources of 
strength in our country, which he 
felt owed so much to each of its 
ethnic subdivisions,—especially the 
Negro. 

Ten years ago he wrote, in Nation 
of Nations, that the Negro problem 
was definitely a part of the general 
cultural-social-economic set-up and, 
for this reason, solutions should be 
sought continually and without let 
up. The American people as a whole 
must rid themselves of their fears, 
especially their racial fears, and dis- 
card the idea that they are exclusively 
white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon. 
“America must firmly Americanize 
itself,” he wrote. 


Adamic wrote seventeen books and 
countless articles, many of them on 
the subject of inter-group relations. 
Among his best known, in addition to 
his aforementioned Nation of Na- 
tions (Harper and Bro., 1944), are: 
My Native Land, My America, 
What's Your Name?, From Many 


The drawings were done especially 
for this article by Guy M. Charland, 
a professional artist and illustrator. 
He attended the Art Student’s League 
and is a graduate of the New York 
Artists and Illustrators School. He 
is at present in the art department 
of the national office of the Boy 
Scouts of America and was recently 
married to one of the author’s 
students. 
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Louts ADAMIC 





Lands, and others which are widely 
read and admired. 

On September 4, 1951, before the 
publication of his final work,—The 
Eagle and the Roots, he was found 
dead under still unexplained and 
mysterious circumstances. This is 
the subject of the following study. 


Before dawn early in September 
of 1951 smoke was seen coming from 
an isolated farm house in Milford, 
N. J. Neighbors called firemen who 
quickly put out the blaze. When the 
police broke in they discovered the 
body of Louis Adamic sprawled 
across a couch with a 22 caliber 
rifle by his side. He had been shot 
in the head. There was no sign of a 
struggle, no notes were found. There 
were stacks of oil-soaked rags strewn 
about and near his body lay parts of 
the final chapter of his 15th and last 
book, The Eagle and the Roots. 

Early news reports suggested that 
the rest of the manuscript of some 
500,000 words had been lost in the 
fire that all but destroyed the studio 
and garage. Later Timothy Seldes, 
the Editor at Doubleday, who pub- 


lished the book, revealed that, as an 
added precaution, they had kept a 
carbon copy in their safe. 


The next day the New Jersey prose- 
cutor, H. T. Heisel, announced that 
“two pieces of physical evidence had 
been found at the scene which failed 
to support the possibility of suicide.” 
However, he refused to reveal what 
the clews were. Later he was quoted 
as saying that he “considered the 
theory of murder possible we 
have not ruled out the possibility of 
murder, the investigating is continu- 
ing.” Then, just as suddenly, this 
line of reasoning was silenced and 
he added, paradoxically: “The theory 
of suicide is pretty well settled.” 
Attention was then called to the fire 
which all agreed had been deliberate- 
ly set. There seemed only one cer- 
tainty,—a dead man could not sei a 
fire. 

A strong argument for the suicide 
theory was its ready acceptance by 
Adamic’s widow Stella. and_ her 
brother, Dr. Harold Saunders of 
the Bronx. The latter was quoted as 
saying: 

“Those of us who knew Louis 
realized that he was very tense and 
under a strain. The world situation 
affected his mental attitude. These 
combined to make him do what he 
did.” 

An autopsy was performed and Dr. 
Fuhrmann, the Asst. County Coroner, 
gave the official cause of death as 
“skull fracture caused by a bullet 
wound, apparently self inflicted.” 
Time of death was estimated as 
between 2 and 4 A.M.: the time 
the fires were set remained unknown. 


When Stella arrived by plane from 
California with her brother, she 
propmtly made funeral arrangements. 
Adamic was buried in _ nearby 
Bloomsbury Cemetery, borne to his 
grave by various American and 
Yugoslav dignitaries,—including a 
Congressman and Dr. Ales Bebler, 
Chief Yugoslav delegate to the U. N. 
The widow, brother and sister-in- 





| 
| 
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law were the only members of the 
immediate family present. 

The next day a Mr. Anton Smole 
entered the picture. Correspondent 
for the powerful Tangug,—the official 
Yugoslav press service, and long time 
friend, he emphatically expressed the 
opinion that Adamic had met with 
foul play,—‘“Mr. Adamic’s life was 
threatened four times by an Ameri- 
can connected with Cominform 
agents operating in the U.S.” He 
told of their meeting three months 
before in a small hotel not far from 
Times Square. It was then that 
Adamic allegedly gave him complete 
details of the various threats on his 


life. 


Adamic had come to N.Y. from 
California to discuss with Double- 
day the details of his new book which 
was to be about Yugoslavia and her 
struggle with Stalin. Adamic then 
told of “being threatened by some 
elements.” In the summer of 1949 
he was visited at his farm by a man 
he knew to be associated with Comin- 
form agents and the American Com- 
munist Party. This man cautioned 
him about writing pro-Yugoslav 
articles and the imminent publica- 
tion of the book. That fall the visitor 
returned, an argument followed and 
Adamic was warned: “There will be 
a bad ending for you.” The follow- 
ing ‘spring a car with Michigan 
license plates drove up and four men 
got out. He recognized none of 
them, but they roughly demanded the 
manuscript. He was saved this time 
by the appearance of the laundryman 
who frightened away his threatening 
visitors. His wife had been ill and 
at the time was away visiting her 
doctor, so he thonght it best not to 
tell her or call the police. Instead 
he decided to finish his book in 
California, leaving secretly by car 
and informing only the police so that 
they might keep an eye on the empty 
farm house. 


But his persecutors evidently fol- 
lowed him to California where they 
turned up in March of 1951. He 
was accosted early one evening by 
two men who threatened to kill him if 
he did not give them the manuscript. 
They became enraged on learning 





that he had already given it to the 
publisher and he was beaten until he 
was unconscious. He was unable to 
identify the men and feared that the 
publicity would expose him further 
as a target. He felt that the instiga- 
tors of the attacks may have come 
from either of two sources,—Comin- 
form agents in the U.S. or from the 
group of Anti-Tito Yugoslavs, a num- 
ber of whom came to this country in 
1946 and 7 as displaced persons. 
This group was composed of ex- 
Ustashi members,—the group who 
supported Ante Pavelich and Hitler’s 
puppet government during World 


War II. 


Although Smole’s story was pub- 
lished widely, it caused but a small 
ripple. The Left-wing press gladly 
dismissed Adamic’s death as suicide: 
“he had ended his life in a fit 
of disillusionment with Tito be- 
cause of Yugoslavia’s swing all the 
way into the western camp. Per- 
haps Louis Adamic could not bear 
what was happening in his native 
land, perhaps he could bear even less 
what was happening in his adopted 
land.” 


A Republican newspaper editorial- 
ized “ although he became a part 
of America he never submerged him- 
self in it His brand of patriotism 
was questioned by some Americans; 
his kind of leftism was denounced by 
Soviet Communists. He died in a 
lonely no-man’s land between the 
two with a fire on his lap and no 
one yet certain who pulled the 
trigger.” 

During the early stages of the 
investigation the F. B. I. expressed 
brief interest and spent a day 
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thumbing through stacks of charred 
documents. Later they were seen re- 
moving bits of evidence, a sports 
jacket, an oil can, and a blood-soaked 
towel. 

Briefly the publisher was question- 
ed and it was revealed that the 
book “was very long and full of 
names, containing much damaging 
evidence against those opposing Tito. 
He added: “This could have had 
something to do with what happen- 
ed.” i 


None of the published reports felt 
it strange that no note had been 
found. This factor might have 
merited notice because Adamic who 
once built a whole book around a 
dinner party, seemed never before to 
have missed an opportunity to write. 
Some psychologists hold that one of 
the satisfactions of self-destruction is 
to compensate for the frustration of 
living by thus dramatizing death. 
In his last book Adamic describes 
this compulsive need to express him- 
self through the medium of writing. 
“T take notes, its a habit at home 
I write a page or a paragraph if my 
cat has kittens.” 


A sample of Adamic’s handwriting 
was studied by a psychologist who 
concluded: “I would stake my pro- 
fessional reputation on the theory 
that, at least at the time this sample 
was written, there was no thought 
of self-destruction. 


The book finally came out and 
provided additional lines of invest- 
igation—if anyone were still inter- 
ested. But apparently no one was, 
for there were,—if not suspects,— 
certainly clews. 


Beginning in Chapter V, there are 
pages about a character described 
merely as “X” and the implication is 
that “X” is a Stalin _ sympathizer. 
There is the character called “Koles- 
nik.” Writes Adamic: (p. 222) 
“Anyone in lower Slovenia will 
recognize the true name. 


Kolsenik is a near anagram, I 
disguise it because he (has) 
escaped to America and is capable, 
I am told, of violent action. I have 
no desire to expose him and turn 
him into my active enemy.” A few 
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pages later the SVETI-URH horror 
is described and one Bishop Roz- 
man “convicted in absentia as a war 
criminal is now in Cleveland, U.S.A.” 
Throughout the book there is refer- 
ence to the “lunatic and hoodlum 
Right and the crackpot and un- 
scrupulous Left.” But so far as is 
known, none of these individuals 
have ever been questioned not 
even Tito’s aunt, who we are told 
lives in Pittsburgh. 


In this age of spying and 
investigation, is it not in the interest 
of our government’s security to know 
who are these alleged Comminform 
agents who threatened to exterminate 
the terrified Adamic? Whether they 
carried out their threat or not, per- 
haps there are others marked for 
political extermination. Who were 
these roving men who visited Adamic 
in N. J. in a car with Michigan 
license plates and who later follow- 
ed him all the way to California to 
beat him into unconsciousness? 
Why did the Left Wing press so 
readily accept the suicide theory? 
Why did his wife? 

Are there really dangers from the 
Fascist Right as well as from the 
Kremlin Left? Are there ex-Ustashi 
members in this country who col- 
laborated with Hitler? 


It should be remembered the book 
was written during the period when 
Adamic was supposedly being con- 
stantly threatened. At the time of 
the murder, the publisher described 
the book as “very long and full of 
names (and) containing much 
damaging evidence against those op- 
posing Tito.” Then he cautiously 
added: “This could have had some- 
thing to do with what happened.” 


When the book was finally publish- 
ed—after considerable rewriting and 
editing by the publishers, there were 
less damaging evidence and fewer 
names than one was led to expect. 
There was “X”, and Kolsenik, who 
was capable of violent action and 
whom Adamic did not wish to make 
his enemy. Less vaguely identified 
is the Bishop Rozman, now in Cleve- 
U.S.A.,—the “convicted war 


All of these individuals 


land. 
criminal.” 


might have something to contribute 
to a proper investigation if anyone 
were seriously concerned,—but it 
would appear that no one is. 


Jobs For Teachers 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission has announced a new 
Elementary Teacher examination for 
filling positions in Indian Schools 
throughout the United States and in 
Alaska. The salary is $3,410 a year. 

Appropriate education is required. 
No written test will be given. The 
maximum age limit is 50 years 
(waived for persons entitled to 
veteran preference). Students who 
expect to complete all the required 
courses within 90 days of the date 
of filing applications may apply. 

Full information regarding the 
examination, including instructions 
on how to apply, may be obtained 
at many post offices throughout the 
country or from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. Applications will be accepted 
until further notice. 





TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pau Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 
Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It To 
|THE ASSOCIATION 











Pioneers of Long Ago 


By JESSE H. Roy 
AND GENEVA C, TURNER 
ILLUSTRATED BY LoIs M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word 
Pictures of the Great. Pioneers 
of Long Ago fills a gap in his- 


tory taught pupils on the inter- 
mediate grade levels. 


Well [llustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 
Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Contest For Teachers 


“Why I Teach”, a contest for 
teachers, to encourage good teachers 
to remain in the teaching profession, 
and eligible young people to enter it, 
is again being sponsored by the 
American Legion Auxiliary. The 
contest opened November 1, 1953, 
and closes at midnight May 1, 1954. 


Mrs. Carl W. Zeller of Gibson- 
burg, Ohio, National Security Chair- 
man of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, in announcing plans for 
the contest which was held last year 
and is being continued as part of the 
national security program of the 
Auxiliary, said that contestants must 
have completed five years of teach- 
ing by June 1, 1954, and that each 
entry must be accompanied by a 
signed statement of release, giving 
the American Legion Auxiliary per- 
mission to use the entry. 


The subject of this year’s contest 
is, “The purposes and goals of a 
teacher in a free America.” The 
form of the essay must be an open 
letter to a high school graduate, 
and the entry may not exceed 300 
words, not be less than 100. 


Both Divisional and National 
awards will be given. The Division- 
al awards will consist of a $50 U. S. 
savings bond, to be given to the 
contestant having the winning entry 
in each of the five Divisions. The 
National award will consist of a 
$250 U. S. savings bond, and will go 
to one of the five Divisional winning 
contestants. In addition, each De- 
partment may give a Department 
award if it desires. The judges will 
be selected from an _ outstanding 
group of citizens. Each Department, 
or state, has fixed midnight of May 
1, 1954, as the deadline for the state 
entries. The winning entry will then 
be forwarded to the Divisional na- 
tional security chairman by June 15, 
1954, and the winning entry in each 
Division should be forwarded to the 
national vice-chairman of the Na- 
Security Committee, Mrs. 
Lamont Seals, Homer, Louisiana, by 
June 25, 1954. 


tional 
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TEACHING THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Mrs. Vivian R. BEAVERS 
Teacher in the Oglethorpe Laboratory 
School of Atlanta, Ga. 


The school in which I am employ- 
ed allows the teachers sufficient lati- 
tude to choose some materials within 
the budget which she deems adapt- 
able to do the best job of training 
the group of children under her 
tutelage. In search of material in 
the area of social studies, a few 
weeks ago, I was impressed with 
the foreword in a text, “The New 
World and Its Growth”, by Meyer 
and Homer. The authors state that, 
“The New World and its Growth 
takes its readers on an imaginary 
trip throughout the lands of the 
Western Hemisphere. By bus, 
train, airplane, and boat they 
travel from place to place—seeing 
as though with their own eyes how 
people live, work ,travel, and play. 
The environment, the customs, and 
the very language of the people be- 


come real parts of the reader’s 





Editor’s Note: This was a paper 
read by Mrs. Beavers at one of the 
sessions at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association at Nashville, Tennessee, 
in October. The paper was very 
stimulating to those in attendance 
and to the open discussion that fol- 
lowed it. Principal criticism con- 
cerned Mrs. Beaver’s suggestion that 
separate courses in Negro History 
might be unwise. The first contrary 
view suggested that the need for 
Negro History will exist as long as 
there is an apparent need for other 
racial histories, and many such exist. 
The second questioned how teachers 
can integrate the record of the Negro 
in general history without formal 
training in Negro History. This 
view considered courses in Negro 
History as necessary as other 
specialized courses dealing with 
periods or racial elements. 


experience. This book drops the 
conventional lines between geography 
and history and weaves the two sub- 
jects into one integrated whole. It 
stresses the fact that the story of the 
growth of civilization, which is his- 
tory, takes place in a geographic set- 
ting. The children soon discover 
that geography is the stage on which 
the drama of life, history is played. 
They are led to see that such environ- 
mental factors as climate and fertility 
of the soil, harbors and rivers, moun- 
tains and valleys, natural resources 
and their accessibility, have from 
the very beginning helped to deter- 
mine the history of nations, and to 
control the lives of men and women 
and of boys and girls. When 
geography and history are integrated, 
each gives new richness and meaning 
to the other. To the adult, history, 
geography, and civics appear to be 
separate subjects. But an increasing 
number of educators have been con- 
vinced that the combination of these 
three into one subject represents a 
sounder psychology. 

Were I a venerable scholar of 
improvision, I might dare to substi- 
tute within the framework of the 
previously quoted passages, the 
necessary vernacular for the teaching 
of Negro History on the Secondary 
Level, and have you conclude with 
me that enough has been said. Then, 
we shall have agreed at the onset 
that the teaching of Negro History 
must be integration of the history 
of. the Negro in the teaching of the 
historv of the United States and of 
the World. However, my allotted 
time does not permit so brief a dis- 
course, and at this point, I present 
for your kind consideration, four 
alternatives in dealing with the 
Negro in presenting the history of 
the United States in Secondary 
Schools: 

I. To omit all consideration of the 
Negro in any phase of given his- 


torical facts. (This has been tried 


by some few historians.) 


II. A history of the United States 
has presented only a few negative 
aspects of Negro life. (Until recent- 
ly, the majority of historians have 
done this.) 


III. That the history of the Negro 
should be presented as a separate 
course. (Only a few schools in the 
nation, mainly Negro, have attempt- 
ed to meet the problem and solve its 
needs in this manner. And there 
are within this group of patrons 
those who contend that no student 
should be allowed to elect a course 
in Negro History, until he has had a 
sufficient background in History of 
the United States, European History, 
and World History. 


IV. The fourth and last of the 
alternatives is to integrate the history 
of the Negro into all courses dealing 
with the history of the United States, 
the western hemisphere and the 
World. (This seems to be the sound- 
est approach in terms of the object- 
ives of those who would advocate 
the third position. I admit that in 
the past. a separate course on the 
History of the Negro on the Second- 
arv Level presented good arguments 
uvholding logical reasons for its 
existence. 


These arguments are no longer 
valid for the reason that a large 
majority of the liberal thinking 
people of todav recognize that the 
Necro has and is making a contribu- 
tion to all phases of United States 
History. He is making them as an 
American Citizen to American life 
and not as a Negro to Negro life. 
Component examples of this can be 
found in areas, too numerous to 
recount. suffice to sav in athletics, 
international relations, diplomatic 
service, economics, art, sciences, 
music, literature, etc. The strongest 
argument for the point on Negro 
History integration is that Negroes 
as American Citizens have reached a 
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point where the outmoding of 
segregation in thinking, teaching, 


and acting is a present day must. 
The teaching of Negro History as 
such belonged to the mores and 
customs of a society committed to all 
patterns of segregation. These pat- 
terns are rapidly passing from the 
scene. The passing is with such 
rapidity that only the ardent reader 
of a variety of daily papers, and the 
alert listener of the radio and TV 
commentators can know the latest 
crumbling of age old walls of racial 
injustices. Changes in the patterns 
of the Armed Services, housing, 
F. E. P. C., travel, top government 
positions, local and national, Greek 
letter organizations, and schools, all 
indicate an inevitable integrated so- 
ciety. In my opinion the preferred 
method of presenting Negro Life and 
History today is in terms of the basic 
values, goals, and functioning of 
Negroes which are a part of an 
integrated society. The true picture 
of integration is to begin with the 
present and move back; that is, the 
Negro today and back to slavery. 
This trend is neither unnatural nor 
illogical. The symbol of strength 
and hope of world peace today is the 
United Nations traced back to the 
League of Nations, and thence to the 
thirteen original colonies. This 
trend is a necessary psychological 
and valid position. As we ponder 
this position, we might ask ourselves 
at this point just three questions: 
(1) What are our objectives?, (2) 
What are the sources of our ma- 
terials?, (3) What are the methods 
of presenting the materials? An- 
swering in a somewhat broad nature, 
our objectives are: To arouse interest 
in intercultural education designed 
to effect understanding and improved 
relations among people of varying 
cultures. Thus the study of the 
history of the Negro is not consider- 
ed in an isolated group, but rather 
in a social, economic, and cultural 
context. Within this framework, we 
as teachers labor to develop citizens 
with democratic attitudes; to think 
scientifically and critically, to analyze 
and evaluate; to place emphasis upon 
conditions as they are; and to learn 








from the past an improved technique 
for handling the problems of today 
which are real and urgent facing 
youth and adult alike. 


Question number 2: What are 
the sources of material for the 
secondary level? Because the library 
shelves of the average secondary 
school are lacking in materials which 
are in line with that which is good, 
there poses a major problem which 
can be partially solved by the 
aggressive teacher through the ac- 
quiring of accumulative files. At 
the meeting of this Assoiation in 
1951, a list was presented by Mr. 
William M. Brewer, History Depart- 
ment; Public Schools of Washington, 
D. C. as possible sources of materials. 
“(1) Biographies of unquestionable 
individual attainments: (2) Topics 
on Negro business and professions, 
(3) Visual materials outstanding in 
their appeals and inspirations for 
the secondary youth. (4) Records 
of distinguished colored families in 
nearly every community; (5) Close- 
ly screened and scrutinized material 
which may be found in the colored 
press, both papers and magazines.” 


The broader the scope of the teach- 
ing materials. the more general can 
be the facts for the seeker of learn- 


To this listing, I would add 


others for the Secondary Level stu- 


ing. 


dent as well as the teacher. 

1. The Negro Educational Re- 
view published by the National 
Teachers Research Association. 

2. The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion by the Bureau of Educational 
Research. 

3. Negro History Bulletin by the 
Association of the Study of Negro 
Life. 

4. The Journal of Negro History. 


5. Negro Makers of History— 
Carter G. Woodson. 

6. The Story of the Negro—Arna 
Bontemps. 

7. The Negro in our History— 
Carter G. Woodson. 


8. From Slavery to Freedom— 
John Hope Franklin. 
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9. The Negro, Too, in American 

10. The Negro in American His- 
tory Textbooks—Marie E. Carpenter. 

11. A Study outline—History of 
the American Negro People—1619- 
1918—Elizabeth Lawson. 

12. They Came in Chains—J. 
Saunders Redding. 

13. Sources of Instructional Ma- 
terials on Negroes—Ambrose Caliver. 

14. The Negro—A Selected Read- 
ing List—The N. Y. Public Library, 
History and Its Guide—Merle R. 
Eppse. 

Feb., 1945, and others of your own 
choosing. 

Question number 3.—What then, 
are the methods for presenting our 
materials. Research is proving that 
it is not of the best thinking to 
teach the cultures as isolated subjects. 
Let us ask ourselves what do children 
and youth sometimes learn from the 
study of other cultures when taught 
in the traditional or racial patterns 
as a unit on Mexico, Italy, Holland, 
or the Negro? Is it not true, as some 
research has shown that such teach- 
ing tends to develop stereotypes? 
Examples—Concepts are fixed upon 
the child’s mind that all Mexicans 
are care free wanderers with serape 
and sombrero, that all Italians are 
owners of gondolas and are balcony 
serenaders, that all Negroes are lazy, 
ignorant, but possess a gift of music. 
I would refer you at this point to 
an account of research done with 251 
4th graders in NYC by Marguerite 
Cartwright, and is published in 
PHYLON, Volume 13—1952 under 
the title of “Teaching the African 
Unit.” In her discourse, she states: 

“Almost without exception the 
average public school teacher is free 
of intentional bias. Yet the teaching 
about various ethnic and national 
groups still leaves much to be de- 
sired. There are value judgments, 
emphasis on superficial differences, 
signs of ethnocentrism and other un- 
sound intercultural practices. The 
“we” and “they” attitude prevails; 
unlike cultural patterns are treated 
patronizingly, or with derision and 
open contempt. She concludes that 
even in the early grades, children 
are old enough to be told that all 
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cultures have at one time been great, 
all cultures have at one time had 
their successes and failures, faults 
and virtues. Perhaps, teachers 
themselves have to learn that we 
must no longer judge other cultures 
solely by the criteria of our own 
ethical standards. Misconceptions, 
harmful sterotypes, legend and folk- 
lore must be eliminated in the inter- 
est of a strong and peaceful future 


WORLD.” 


In teaching the history of the 
Negro, there should be the integra- 
tion with all subject areas. In 
literature, poetry from Phyllis 
Wheatley to Langston, in science 
Benjamin Banneker to Percy Julian— 
Music—Jubilee Singers John Work, 
Economics and Labor—Randolph, 
Weaver, Charles Wesley, Charles S. 
Johnson; Literature—Dubois, _J. 
Weldon Johnson, Yerby, Art—Tan- 
ner, Aaron Douglas, Medicine—Dr. 
Dan Williams, Charles Drew, etc. 


The areas and contributions are 
so broad and numerous that we must 
not be satisfied with passing on what 
has been determined by the pro- 
white historian in the required 
present-day _ textbooks. Negroes, 
briefly mentioned therein are those 
who did not fight against the assign- 
ed position of the Negro—Washing- 
ton and Carver. No mention is 
made of a Walter White, Du Bois, 
Philip Randolph, Nat Turner or 
Frederick Douglass who dared to 
protest. The history of the protest 
of the common man in America is 
told in such a way as to cause a child 
to look upon him as_ undesirable 
and any punishment is accepted as 
iust. John Brown, the fanatic, Bacon 
and Shay’s Rebellions, Patrick 
Henry, too radical to attend Con- 
tinental Convention, and Jefferson 
accepted only half-heartedly, are a 
few examples. Today it appears ad- 
visable that we look objectively at 
those who speak out against the 
evils of our society. lest we as a 
nation become complacent with evil 
and proponents or promoters of the 
status quo of a society, which still is 
of true 
We must not forget 


far from the realization 


democracy. 





that the nation had its birth on 
protest, and that the Declaration of 
Independence set forth the principle 
that it is the inherent right of man to 
speak out against that which does 
not contribute to his well being. 

In the light of our objectives, the 
sources of our materials and the 
methods of presenting our materials 
—Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick, former 
Curator of the Schomburg Collection, 
New York Library, and now head of 
the Trevor Arnett Library of Atlanta 
University sums up our plans and 
hopes when he states, “Someday his- 
tory textbooks will be written differ- 
ently. Then, no nation will be 
singled out as “GOD’S COUNTRY.” 
Neither will any particular “race” 
or class be glorified as “the chosen 
people.” Instead, the story will be 
told in terms of the whole society, 
in terms of the inter-play of all of the 
forces which have made for the up- 
building of civilization and cultures. 
In this day of the future, written 
history will look more like the his- 
tory that actually happened. 

UNTIL THE DAWN OF THE 
HISTORIAN’S UTOPIA, IT WILL 
BE NECESSARY TO FURNISH A 
CORRECTIVE TO THE TEXT- 
BOOKS, TO PLACE ALONGSIDE 
OF THEM, COMMENTARIES AND 
SUPPLEMENTS WHICH INCLUDE 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS LEFT 
OUT OF THE STORY.” 





AN I ViIvatTion 


To View Our 
Historic Exhibition 
FEBRUARY 2 Thru 29th 

s 
Theme: 
The Negro as Represented in 

Western Art 

2 
Mr. James A. Porter, Director 
Howard University Gallery of Art 
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AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


at Greensboro, N. C. 

(A Co-Educational Institution) 
Schools of: 
AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING GRADUATE 
and a 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INST. 
Reserve Officer Training Corps for both 
the Army and Air Force 

For Cc | 9 or lef. el, » 
Dr. F. D. Bluford 
President, A. & T. College 


Greensboro, N. C. 











Scroll of Negro History 


Handsome 3 color picture 4 Order 

scroll suitable for fram- | by_ mail 

ing. Accompanied by fact 1.60 

sheet. ARTISAN 


“Excellent!” Box 1827 
—Scholastic Magazine | Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, P . 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and _ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 

For Information Write: 

Registrar, Central State College 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


School Names 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED 


By Geneva C, TuRNER 





Wittiam LiLoyvp GARRISON 


Garrison School 


Among the many kind white per- 
sons who thought that the slaves 
should have their freedom and work- 
ed earnestly for it wos WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON, who was per- 
haps one of the most noted and im- 
portant of this group. He soon dis- 
agreed with many of his associates 
who thought that the slaves should 
be freed gradually. Garrison be- 
lieved in the immediate emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, became the chief 
leader of this group, and was one of 
the fearless fighters in this 
cause. 


most 


Garrison was born in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, December 12, 
1805, and there at a very early age 
learned the art of printing. He 
eventually became a noted American 
journalist, whose work it is to write 
for newspapers and edit them. This 
type of work gave him the opportun- 
ity to express in writing his opinions 
about slavery and to send them all 
over the country and abroad. Some 
of his associates fought slavery by 
speaking all over the country. Gar- 


rison, although a fine speaker, fought 


mainly with his pen. 

His first service with the news- 
paper was with the Free Press in his 
home town, and he next served on 
the staff of the National Philanthro- 
pist, a paper which fought the use 
of alcholic beverages, published in 
Boston. Then he began to work on 
the Journal of the Times in Benning- 
ton, Vermont. The three objectives 
Garrison aimed for in writing for 
this paper were to stop the excessive 
use of alcohol and other vices, to 
free every slave in the country, and 
to promote national peace. 


Such bravery on the part of Garri- 
son attracted the attention of another 
editor, Benjamin Lundy, who was 
editing a paper the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, in the city of 
Baltimore. Upon the invitation of 


‘Lundy, Garrison went there, joined 


the staff of that paper, and began 
his valiant fight against slavery. At 
first, he had thought of the gradual 
freedom of the slaves, but soon, find- 
ing that this method brought no re- 
sults, he began a very strong attack 
on slavery. This was a very danger- 
ous move within the limits of a slave 
state. And when he strongly criti- 
cised the captain of a vessel for tak- 
ing slaves to New Orleans slave mar- 
ket, he was arrested and put in jail. 


Stronger than ever after his re- 
lease, Garrison went to Boston and 
began editing a paper of his own, 
The Liberator. In the editorship of 
this paper, Garrison became one of 
the most noted editors of the world 
and one of the strongest enemies of 
slavery this country ever had. No 
one could, so well as he, inspire the 
hearts of his followers, and at the 
same time anger his enemies. In 
addition to his excellent writing, he 
was also a forceful speaker, and a 
fearless fighter. Said he: “I go for 
the people, the whole people. I never 
debate the question as to whether 
man may hold property in man. 
Where I see the holder of a slave, 
I charge the sin upon him, and I 
denounce him... . I am in earnest— 





I will not equivocate—I will not ex- 
cuse—I will not retreat a single inch 
Under the inspiration of Garrison, 
—and I will be heard.” 
a national assembly was called in 
1833, in the city of Philadelphia, and 
the National Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed. Many state and local 
ones had been formed before this 
and many rapidly followed. Garri- 
son’s bold stand for freedom at any 
cost, made for him many enemies 
even among those who were 
abolitionists. Many of these dis- 
agreed with his method and broke 
with him. But nevertheless, Garri- 
son, who saw one thing only, the 
abolition of slavery, remains one of 
the strongest opponents of slavery 
and used his paper, The Liberator, to 
strike it down whenever the occasion 
arose. This paper continued for 35 
years, 

He twice visited England in the 
interest of abolition and was warm- 
ly welcomed there. Garrison had the 
great reward of living to see the 
accomplishment of the object to 
which he had devoted his life. For 
after the Civil War the slaves were 
freed and the Anti-Slavery Society 
was dissolved. His friends raised 
and presnted him with $30,000 for 
his support in his old age in recog- 
nition of his services. After his 
death in 1879 in New York, the city 
of Boston erected a bronze statue to 
his memory. 


We should remember always and 
be ever grateful to such a spirit as 
that of Garrison who sacrificed 
friends and social standing in his 
fight against slavery. There stands 
on Twelfth Street between R and S 
Streets, N.W., in the city of Wash- 
ington, the GARRISON SCHOOL for 
elementary pupils as a lasting monu- 
ment to the noble stand of WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON in his valiant 
fight for the freedom of his country- 
men. 
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CHARACTERS: 


Masipula 
Ashu 
Zibeur 
Zeta 
Bonjo 
Zumbi 
Mowa 
Antikka 
Joki 
Zunki 
Other Men 
Women and Children 


Before the curtain rises, hand clap- 
ping and dancing feet are heard to 
the beat of the tom-toms. 

Scenes African Woods at Sunset. 
Story Hour Time. The curtain 
rises on the group just as they are 
finishing a dance which has grown 
out of one of the stories. At the 
end of the dance the group claps 
joyfully as they sway rhythmically 
to the beat of the tom-toms. 

MasipuLa: We dance, we dance! 
The Heavenly Princess will send 
us rain. (All clap) 

Asuu: Yes, Princess Nomkububul- 
wave (Nom-Kuz-u-bulwave) will 
bless our grain. (This is repeated 
joyously by the group. All clap.) 


Ziseur: Now for the rest of the 
stories. (all clap and sit in semi- 
circle) 

Zeta: Masipula, Masipula! (All 
clap.) 

Group: Masipula, Masipula! (All 
clap.) 


MasipuLa: (Standing and looking 
around at all, claps his hands. 
Crick, Crack! Everybody listen- 

ing? 

Group: We are listening, we are 
listening! 

MasipuLa: Everybody ready for the 
story of “The First Baboons?” 

Group: Ready! We are ready! 

MasipuLa: A long, long time ago 
ago there lived the Tusi Tribe, 
the lazy people of Zulu-land. Al- 


AFRICA SINGS 


By GERTRUDE ParTHENIA McBrown 


though all of their neighbors 
worked hard planting corn and 
pumpkins and also went hunting 
every day, the Tusi Tribe sat 
around all day laughing and talk- 
ing. 

One day Mobolo, one of the 
women said, “I was just thinking 
about how lazy we are. We should 
get out and work.” “Work?” said 
Kampa, one of the men, “Why 
should we work? Did you say 
work?” “Yes,” said Mobolo, 
“work!” (All look at her in 
astonishment) “I’m tired of hav- 
ing our neighbors saying that we 
are lazy and _ good-for-nothing. 
They say we haven’t any sense, 
they are laughing at us.” “Let 
them laugh,” said another, “let 
them laugh all they wish, we don’t 
mind as long as they give us food.” 
A man sitting near the door said, 
“Let them laugh but we will enjoy 
ourselves eating, talking and sleep- 
ing. We don’t want to work.” 

Mobolo stood and said, “We 
must work if we want to be 
respected. It’s terrible to be beg- 
gars, living on other people’s labor. 
Our tribe is the only tribe that 
doesn’t work. Come, let us go to 
work.” The group grumbled and 
grumbled, finally, one of the 
women said, “All right, we'll try. 
Let us try for a little while. Shall 
we?” “Yes,” said the others, we'll 
try.” “But where shall we get 
picks?” asked one. “Oh, I know,” 
said another, “let’s ask the black- 


smith.” The blacksmith gave 
them picks. Then they wondered 
where they could get handles. 


“Oh,” said a man, “let’s get sticks 
and make handles, we can find 
sticks.” When the picks were 
ready, the men went and begged 
the neighbors for seeds to plant. 
The neighbors were so happily sur- 
prised that they gave them several 
baskets of seeds. 

For two days, the people of 
the Tusi Tribe worked well, 
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but on the third day, they only 
worked two hours and stopped. 
They stuck their picks in the 
ground and rested their backs 
against the handles. And all the 
while they rested they grumbled. 
One said, “Let’s stop working, it’s 
too hot.” Another said, “It 
wouldn't be so hard if the picks 
weren't so heavy.” Another said, 
“I wouldn't mind working if the 
ground were soft. Oh why do 
we work anyway? Let’s go home.” 
Mobolo said, “Don’t go home, give 
it another trial, let’s work a little 
longer.” “All right,” they said, 
“come on, we'll work.” But as 
they turned to take up their picks 
they found that the handles had 
stuck to their backs. They twisted 
and turned, they jumped up and 
down, round and round, finally, 
the handles broke from the picks. 
The people looked and saw the 
handles grafted on their backs. 
“Look,” said one, “hair is grow- 
ing on the handles.” “Oh,” said 
the others, “we are growing tails, 
we are becoming like animals in 
the woods.” They groaned and 
cried. “Come,” they said, “let’s 
go home. We must go home. We 
must hide. We'll come out for 
food at nights, we must not let our 
neighbors see us.” 

The next morning when the 
hairy people were sneaking in, the 
neighbors saw them and laughed. 
“Look,” they said, “the lazy Tusi 
people have turned to baboons! 
Aren’t they awful? Look at the 
baboons!” 

The hairy people were ashamed 
and stayed in their houses until 

night. When the moon was low, 
when it was dark and there was 
not a sound, they stole out to the 
woods and went into a cave, there 
they stayed, only coming out at 
night to steal from people’s gar- 
dens. One would watch while the 
others steal. “Hoha! Hoha!” 
they cried when they found corn 
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and pumpkins, then they began 
taking what they could. 

As soon as they heard the people 
calling “Nohoho! Nohoho! (Ba- 
boons! Baboons!) the baboons 
would run to their caves. Yes, 
they would run, these bad, stealing 
creatures, the lazy, hairy people of 
the Tusi Tribe, the first baboons. 


Group: Baboons! Baboons! Ba- 
boons! 
(Two of the group stand and 


imitate baboans as they shout 


Baboons! Baboons! The others 
clap and laugh). 
Boso: Zunki, Zunki, your story, 
Zunki. 


Zumsi: Yes, Zunki. 

Zunk1: (She stands, claps hands and 
looks around.) Crick, Crack! 
Are we ready for the story of 
“Fish-Eagle and Busy-Body?” 

Group: We are ready. We listen, we 
listen. . . (clapping). 

ZunKI: Fish-Eagle and Vulture were 
great friends. Fish-Eagle used to 
take fish to Vulture and Vulture 
used to take meat to Fish-Eagle, 
and they were very happy. 

This made Busy-Body jealous. 
One day, Fish-Eagle caught some 
fish, and Vulture caught some 
meat. 
some meat and Fish-Eagle gave 
Vulture some fish, then they shook 
hands and went on their way. 

When Vulture had gone some 
distance and Fish-Eagle had gone 
into his hole, Busy-Body hurried 
in after him. 

After a few days, Fish-Eagle 
tied up some fish and off he went. 
When he reached the place where 
he and Vulture had met, he heard 
a voice behind him saying, “Just 
stand still and let me tell you that 
Vulture’s son swallowed a fish 
bone and died. If you go there 
today, Vulture will not be pleased.” 

Fish-Eagle was terribly upset. 
All the way home he said to him- 
self, “My, my! Vulture*’s son died 
of a fish bone. My; my!” 

During this time, Vulture said, 
“I must go and see Freind Fish- 
Eagle, he must be waiting for me.” 


Vulture gave Fish-Eagle 


When he reached the same spot, 
the voice said, “Just stand still 
and let me tell you, that yesterday, 
Fish-Eagle’s wife died of a meat 
bone. So truly, if you let him see 
you today, you will suffer. It will 
be the last of you. Fish-Eagle is 
in a terrible temper because you 
gave him that meat.” 


Poor Vulture was sad and 
worried. He went slowly back 
home with a heavy heart. 

Day after day passed, year after 
year passed, but Vulture and Fish- 
Eagle never visited each other. 
Each kept to himself and the 
friendship died. (Four or five 
of the group groan.) 

GrouP: The friendship died, died . . 
(Swaying from side to side). 

Woman: (Standing). Beware of 
Busy-Body jealous, selfish Busy- 
Body . . . Beware. . 

Group: Beware . . . Beware .. . 
Soft singing is heard in the 
distance, the group listen in sur- 
prise). 

Asuu: Do you hear that? I wonder 
what it could be. (Goes toward 
the side from which the sounds 
are coming.) Come Zunki, come 
Zeta. (Two women hurry to him, 
others follow). See down there 
between the trees, look! (all look) 
What are they and how are they 
making these sweet sounds? 

ZUNKI: They must be forest sprites. 
They are making the sounds with 
their feet as they dance in the 
grass. 

Zeta: How could they make those 
sounds with their feet? (Looking 
closer). Yet they must be. My! 
I’ve never heard such sweet sounds. 
(Group listen in rapture). 

MasiPuLa: Don’t they dance beauti- 
fully? 

ZipeuR: But the sounds—Oh how 
sweet! Look, the little people are 
coming this way. (Group moves 
toward other side, when they are 


way over, the dancing-singing 
sprites enter. Group watches in 
hiding as the dancers sing.) 


Look, the sounds are coming out 
of their mouths, look! See .. 


Man: (Looking) Yes, out of their 


mouths. (At the end of the song, 
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one of the group tries to sing, 
others join, this frightens the 
sprites, they dance away. The 
group moves toward them, some 
of the women and children with 
out-stretched arms. ) 

CHILDREN: Stay, stay, stay! don’t go, 
stay, stay... 

Jox1: They are gone. 
direction in which 
went. ) 

MasIPuLA: Come, let’s go home and 
tell what we have seen and heard. 
(Group turns in opposite 
direction.) Look! (pointing) 
there go some people on their way 
to the chief’s house. Let’s show 
them how to make the sounds. 
(He sings and motions to group 
to sing, all try. At first they are 
quite unsuccessful, bit by bit the 
harmony grows. Finally, Masi- 
pula succeeds in carrying the tune. 
Bit by bit, the others catch the 
tune. 


(All look in 
the sprites 


Their faces light up with 

pleasure and surprise as they 

realize that they are beginning to 

make the sounds like the ones they 

heard coming from the mouths of 

At this point, they 
are interrupted by Masipula). 

MasIpuLa: Come, let’s hurry to the 
chief, 
make him very happy. 

Woman: Yes, let’s hurry, the people 
are way down the road. 

ZuMBI: The Chief will be surprised, 
Come, let’s go. 


the Sprites. 


these sweet sounds will 


(Masipula begins the song, the 
others work into it, little by little, 
until all are singing, some sway- 
ing, others dancing as they go 
down the road joyously to the 
Chief’s house. 


Slow Curtain 


NOTE—For other stories, see The 
Negro History Bulletins October, 
1952, Why The Crocodile Sleeps 
With His Mouth Open. See note 
on African Storytellers — Nov. 
1952; King Noji, April 1953, The 
Chief & His Two Sons (Liberian). 
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Why Negro History? 


By Nerissa Lonc MILTON 

Are you an indifferent seeker after 
truth? The question may not be so 
absurd as it sounds when one con- 
siders how little so many of us know 
about the Negro in history and how 
few are doing anything about it. 
You may have heard such statements 
as, “Who wants to bother about 
Negro history? What's he done 
that’s so unusual? History is dull 
enough as it is, why make it worse?” 
That attitude is bad enough from 
other groups, but far worse coming 
from our own. 

Before the Negro can hope to take 
his rightful place, ‘he must first 
clarify his own vision with the facts. 
Through the scientific investigation 
and objective presentation of the 
facts of our history and our achieve- 
ments to ourselves and to all men we 
must see clearly and in true perspect- 
ive this rightful place among all 
men. 

In history the Negro deserves a 
high place. No other race has 
achieved so much with such a little 
help from without. No other element 
of our population has risen to such 
heights in spite of so many handi- 
caps. “In spite of all difficulties, the 
annals of this race read like beautiful 
romances of a people in an heroic 
age.” 

Our duty, then. is to learn and tell 
the story from our youngest to our 
oldest citizens. When you learn the 
fairy tales of mythical kings and 
queens, you must learn’ of the 
Pharaohs and African kings and the 
colorful pageantry of the Valley of 
the Nile. With Caesar and his 
legions compare Hannibal and his 
Africans. Among the immortals are 
Shakespeare and Goethe, but with 
them, as well, are Dumas and Push- 
kin. Learn of Columbus, but learn, 
too, of the Africans who touched 
American shores before Europeans 
emerged from savagery. For Nathan 
Hale we have Crispus Attucks. 
These are but a few. Down through 
the pageant of history scientific re- 
search has proved that whatever 
other men have done, we have done 

-and often better. 


Are not these facts significant 
enough to make you want to learn 
more about our great heritage? 
Why not start a Negro history project 
ot your own? The field is vast and 
the sources of materials are ever in- 
creasing. The Book Fair to be held 
at the Banneker Junior High School 
will exhibit perhaps several hundred 
books by and about Negroes. 

Learn the facts of a great charac- 
ter or event in history then make a 
comparison with a great Negro or 
an event in which Negroes played the 
key role. Be sure that your informa- 
tion is accurate, then write an essay 
or a poem telling what you have 
learned. Nor should you stop with 
one article, but should add to your 
booklet until it becomes a_ book. 
Who knows it might be the making of 
a history. 

Send your best article to the 
Bulletin, we will print as many as 
possible. 


SINGING VOICES 

Look not mournfully into the past,— 

it comes not back again; wisely im- 

prove the present,—it is thine; go 

forth to meet the shadowy future 

without fear, and with a manly heart. 
—Longfellow. 

WE HAVE THE NEW YEAR 
By Nerissa Lonc MILTON 


We have the New Year bright before 
us, 

A year of hope, of golden days, and 
free, 
A symphony, where each directs his 
chorus 
With Faith 
harmony. 
We have the New Year bright before 
us, 

With strength inspired by Him, the 
Prince of Peace 

Who shows a path less rugged, less 
laborious, 

And still jgives ‘courage 
heart’s release. 

Take you this New Year—yours the 
molding, 

Let past mistakes be but a stepping 
stone 

Through gates now closed, the future 
all infolding 

With vistas, heights, ascending to- 


hidden soul of 


the 


for the 


ward His throne. 
We have the New Year bright before 
us, 
A year aflame with love and brother- 
hood, 
A ceaseless quest, o’er hate victorious, 
A blessed trinity of all things good. 
SIGNIFICANT QUOTATIONS 
ON HISTORY 





“It is to me a peculiarly noble 
work rescuing from oblivion those 
who deserve immortality, and ex- 
tending their renown at the same 
time we advance our own. 

—Pliny the Younger. 
* _ +” 
Instructed by the antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be 
wise. 
—Shakespeare. 
* + * 

Historians ought to be precise, 
faithful, and wunprejudiced: and 
neither interest nor fear, hatred nor 
affection, should make them swerve 
from the way of truth. 


—Cervantes. 
* 7” * 
The relations and interrelations 


of races, the close communication of 
peoples, and the widespread diffusion 
of ideas have made it necessary for 
one group so to depend upon the 
other and so to profit by the achieve- 
ments of the other that it is difficult 
to have any particular culture ear- 
marked. Hiestory, then, is the 
record of the progress of mankind 
rather than of racial or national 
achievement. 


—Carter G. Woodson. 
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Negro History Plays 
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in the 
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A Good Rule at present, because up to now, Ne- 
groes have had a hard time getting 
By Jessie H. Rov into the International Typographical 


The facts of this story are found ae hi i tine Ca) ve th 
in the inspiring articles on Mr. Of this union's ninety-five thou- 


Jenkins printed in the January, 1954 sand or more meinbers, about thirty 
isue of “Ebony” Magazine. thousand are linotypists, and less 
than a hundred of these are Ne- 
Ben Winters sprawled comfortably groes.” 
in a big chair by the window one — “Why is that, Dad?” asked Ben. 
afternoon and munched an apple as +j, j; because the union is preju- 
he read over his history assignment diced?” 
for the next day. Ben liked history “No,” replied Mr. Winters. “It is 
very much, in fact, he liked it better que to the bias shown by employers 
than any of his other subjects and j;,, selecting apprentices rather than 
hoped to become an historian him- {9 any prejudice on the part of the 
self someday. The stories of men ynion. 
and women who struggled against “To qualify for membership, a 
great odds to reach some coveted lmotypist must serve a six year 
goal, always fascinated him, and, to- apprenticeship. At the end of that 
day, he was reading about one of his time, he is acepted into the union if 


favorites, Abraham Lincoln. he passes the union test.” 

Ben enjoyed the many wise sayings “Mr. Jenkins says his students at 
of Lincoln and the one he liked best Empire receive in their seven month 
was this one: work-study course, the equivalent of 

“I will study and get ready, and jhe gix year apprenticeship training 
maybe my chance will come.” which the typographical union holds 

“And his chance did come,” said to. 

Ben aloud to no one in particular. “Korean war veterans make up 


“What did you say, Ben?” asked -most of the student body at Empire, 
Ben’s father who was sitting near and the great majority of these are 
by reading 6 age. white. They come from all parts of 

“I was just talking to myself, oy, country and from Ireland, Israel, 


Dad,” laughed Ben. “But I do believe Canada. France, Poland. and the 
. ‘ae . ? , > 
that Abraham Lincoln’s idea of study- Weg: Indies 


ing and getting ready for whatever “After completing their course, 

good thing might come his way was Empire graduates are placed in non- 
5 ” 5 

a good one. union shops where they get the ex- 


You bet it _ Son” answered perience they need to become 
Mr. W inters "dia ™ } - ’ journeymen operators. 

Listen to this, he wp —_— “Those who are fortunate enough 
a igs the — oe “a4 to get into the union, receive the 
mm “ ae mory © aay * basic union wage of one-hundred 
Jenkins, - egro eee wno tor three dollars and fifty cents a week. 
born in A abama, mut who now lives Come linotypists earn even more than 
in New York City. "i 

] P Mr. Jenki this. 

ust a few years ago, ir. Jenkins 7 a ‘ - 

Caeie .° “Gosh!” exclaimed Ben, “maybe 
bought the Empire Linotype School Ud bett a then oiaal Meet” 
on New York’s lower East Side. At ©“ agi cll ape cay _ a 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Winters, “Mr. 


that time. the school had an enroll- , 
ment of fifteen students; but in a Jenkins is trying to persuade more 


few short months, Mr. Jenkins had Negroes to qualify for these excellent 
jobs, especially since the racial 


increased this enrollment to more : »s A 
barrier is beginning to fade. 


than a hundred, and in three years, 
the school has had about two thou- “But if you were not intended to 
sand graduates. be a printer, you'd beter stick to 


= . ” 
“Mr. Jenkins put in new machinery YOUr Own line. 


and hired the best teachers he could “I guess you're right, Dad,” said 
find. All of his teachers are white, Ben. «But just suppose Mr. Jenkins 
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had not studied and prepared him- 
self. He certainly would not now 
be the owner of the largest privately 
owned linotype school in the United 
States.” 

“Right, Son,” agreed Mr. Winters. 
“You continue to study and get 
ready, and your chance will surely 
come, too.” 





Have You Heard? 
Books for 
All Ages and Tastes 
By and On the Negro 
Exhibited during 


Negro History 
Week 


February 7 - 14 
at 


Banneker Junior 
High School 
Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 
ON UNITED NATIONS 


Free trips to Europe and Mexico 
as well as cash and scholarship 
awards willl be granted to winners 
of the Annual High School Contest 
on the United Nations, to be held on 
March 25, 1954, under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Association for 
the United Nations. The competi- 
tion, oldest of its kind in the country, 
will take on the structure and work 
of the United Nations. 

Announcing the Contest, Mrs. 
Dana Converse Backus, chairman of 
the AAUN Education Committee, ob- 
served that the objective of both the 
Contest and the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations was to 
educate the American people to a 
better understanding of the work of 
the UN. “For twenty-eight years, the 
Contest has annually provided a 
stimulus for high school study of 
international organization—in recent 
years, the United Nations. Last 
year almost 3,000 high schools took 
advantage of the examination and 
the study material, both of which 
have been designed to fit into a social 
studies curriculum.” Mrs. Backus, 
who also heads the National Com- 
mittee of Judges, added that prizes 
and scholarships were offered simply 
to provide an extra incentive for 
careful study of the facts about the 
United Nations. “We are content to 
let the facts speak for themselves, but 
the facts must be known before an 
intelligent judgment can be formed.” 

Study material for the contest is 
provided by the AAUN which recom- 
mends that principals and teachers 
register early so that such material 
can be sent to them. One kit is given 
free of charge to each registered 
school, with additional kits avail- 
able at 50c each, and it is urged that 
as many students as possible from 
each school study for and take the 
examination. Contest material in- 
cludes the UN Character and “United 
Nations—Action for Peace” prepared 
by Marie and Louis Zocca, both used 
in the previous Contest, with a spec- 


ial 1954 supplement. Supplements 
may be ordered seperately. 


All high school students in public, 
private or parochial schools in the 
United States or its territories are 
eligible to take the examination on 
the United Nations. Schools should 
register with Miss Marion Jackson, 
Contest Secretary, American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 345 E. 
46th Street. New York 17, New York. 
From each school competing in the 
contest, the two best papers are to be 
selected and forwarded to the Nation- 
al Committee by April 4 to be eligible 
for the national awards. Local and 
state finalists will be announced by 
May and national winners in June. 

The first national prize is the trip 
to Europe or $500 cash and the run- 
ner-up will be entitled to choose 
between a trip to Mexico or $200 
cash. The prize-winning trips have 
been aranged in cooperation with the 
American Youth Hostels, New York 
City, and the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, Putney, Vermont. 
Students placing among the top 16 
contestants in the country will be 
eligible for scholarships offered by 
Carleton College. Northfield, Minne- 
sota and Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, !California. In addition. 
prizes totaling over $3.000 in cash 
and including several college schola» 
ships, will be awarded by various 
community organizations to local 
and state winners throughout the 
country. 


In 1953, 2,882 high schools and an 
estimated 100,000 students took part 
in the contest. Barbara Rice, Mont- 
clair High School, Montclair, New 
Jersey, won first prize and elected to 
accept the monetary award to be 
used for her later study in the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. 

The National Committee of Judges, 
headed by Mrs. Backus, includes the 
following: Dr. William Agar, Acting 
Director, Division of Special Serv- 
ices, United Nations: Dr. Christian 
Arndt, Professor, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University; Mrs. 
Julie d’Estournelles, Director, Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation; Miss Jane 
Evans, Nationa] Director, National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; 
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Dr. Jacob Greenberg, Associate 
Superintendent, New York City 
Board of Education; Dr. Elizabeth 


Lynskey, Professor of Government, 


Hunter College: and Miss Mary 
Politzer, Public Affairs Officer, 


United States Mission to the United 
Nations. 


INSTITUTIONAL SURVEYS 

Dr. Clarence H. Faust, Presi- 
dent of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, announced recent- 
ly a series of grants to 16 colleges 
and universities for institutional self- 
surveys of some aspect of their liberal 
education programs. These grants, 
aggregating approximately $280,000, 
were made under the Program for 
College Self-Studies initiated by the 
Fund last year. 


The institutions receiving awards 
are: Allegheny College, Bodwoin Col- 
lege. Colby College, Cornell College 
(Iowa), De Pauw University, Drake 
University, Earlham College, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Heidelberg College, 
Hope College, State University of 
Iowa. Lincoln University, Parsons 
School of Design, St. Olaf’s College, 
Scripps College, and Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Under the grants each institution 
will be enabled to secure consultants 
and to free some faculty members 
from their normal duties to permit 
them to review the purposes of the 
college, to undertake penctrating ap- 
praisals of their present program, 
and to plan improvements. Reports 
of the results of these studies are to 
be completed by September 1, 1955. 

Last year in the first series of 
grants under this program awards 
aggregating $428.7$8 were made to 
21 institutions. All self-study grants 
by the Fund are made upon recom- 
mendation of a Committee on College 
Self-Studies whose membership in- 
cludes: President Margaret Clapp of 
Wellesley College. Dean William C. 
DeVane of Yale College, President 
Theodore M. Hesburg of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. President 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Dean Byron K. Trippet of 
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Wabash College, and Dean F. 
Champion Ward of the University of 
Chicago. 


UNESCO PUBLISHES PAMPHLET 
ON ‘THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE RACE QUESTION’ 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
recently released the English edition 
of a pamphlet entitled “The Catholic 
Church and the Race: Question” as 
the first in a new series of reports 
giving the position of five religions 
on the question of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

The nine pamphlets and illustrated 
books so far published by UNESCO 
in its series “The Race Question in 
Modern Science” have been designed 
to provide a survey of the present 
state of the race question as it ap- 
pears to anthropologists, geneticists 
and sociologists. 

However, UNESCO points out in a 
Foreword to the new report, the prob- 
lems raised by prejudice and racial 
discrimination have more than a 
scientific bearing. “It would be 
naively optimistic to think that racial 
conflicts could be solved, and the 
tragedies they cause ended, simply 
by bringing the findings of modern 
scientists to the knowledge of the 
public. The race question also af- 
fects man’s conscience; and religions 
and philosophies have long concern- 
ed themselves with it” and have taken 
a stand on it. 

“The Catholic Church and the 
Race Qusetion” is written by the 
Reverend Father Yves Congar, O. P., 
leading French theologian, whose 
manuscript has received the impri- 
matur of the ecclestical authorities. 

“Any form of racism, even in 
modified guise, attacks the very heart 
of Christianity,” Father Congar de- 
clares, for it destroys that respect 
and consideration for others without 
which charity, the core of Christian- 
ity, cannot exist. “There is no more 
Church for each race or nation than 
there is a God for each nation or 
race,” he states. 

In separate sections, Father 
Congar examines the conduct of the 


Church in regard to three groups of 


present-day problems: those present- 
ed by the Church’s missionary work, 
those involved in the co-existence of 
white and colored peoples, and those 
brought up by Nazi racism and 
modern anti-semitism. 


In a section on conclusions, the 
author says: “The Church rejects 
the principles of racism in their en- 
tirety but does give weight to the 
facts of race and to the concrete 
historical circumstances in which 
racial problems are moving toward a 
valid solution.” The Church recog- 
nizes that the coexistence of different 
human groups within a single so- 
ciety does present difficult problems, 
“not because of any radical inequality 
per se between the races,” he says 
“but because the groups as constitu- 
ted are at different cultural and 
political levels.” 


“The inequalities are real human 
inequalities,” Father Congar points 
out, “but they have nothing to do 
with any hereditary or genetically 
inevitable inferiority. They spring 
from the chances of history and 
sometimes of geography. What time 
causes, time can also change.” 


The second in this UNESCO series, 
“Jewish Thought as a Factor in 
Civilization” by Professor Leon Roth, 
former President of the University of 
Jerusalem, is expected to be ready for 
release before the end of the year; 
and the third, “The Protestant Move- 
ment and the Race Question,” by 
W. A. Visser’t Hofft, General-Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Church- 
es, early in 1954. The final two will 


deal with the Moslem and Hindu 
religions. 
“The Catholic Church and the 


Race Question” is available through 
all UNESCO Sales Agents at $1.00 
a copy; in the United States it can 
be obtained through the Columbia 
University Press, 2690 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS: 
Review copies are available at the 
Press Documents Counter. 
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MRS. ABBOT GOES TO INDIA 
TO SERVE AS “CARE” AIDE 


Mrs. Marion Stewart Abbott, of 
Trevose, Bucks County, Pa., arrived 
at New Delhi, India, by plane on 
Thanksgiving Day to assume her 
new duties there as administrative 
assistant to the CARE Mission chief 
for India and Pakistan. 


Mrs. Abbott has served with 
CARE, the non-profit overseas wel- 
fare agency, for more than six and 
a half years. Prior to her assign- 
ment to India and Pakistan, she was 
a labor consultant on the CARE 
staff, affiliated iwth the National CIO 
Community Services Committee. 
Before joining CARE in January, 
1947, Mrs. Abbott had spent five 
vears with the iFscal Division of the 
U. S. Government and also worked 
with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and with the Lend-Lease Pro- 
curement Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 


Mrs. Abbott attended Howard Uni- 
versity and the College of the City of 
New York. She has been a lecturer 
at the Rand School of Social Studies 
in New York and has been active in 
the Town and Country Women’s 
Club of Trevose, Pa.; St. Charles 
Community Center; Colonial Park 
Day Nursery; American Labor As- 
sociation, Philadelphia; Labor Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
for the advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; National Council of Negro 
Women, and other organizations. 


In her new duties she will assist the 
CARE Mission chief, Par Danforth, 
in the distribution of CARE food, 
textile and “Self-Help” ploy and tool 
packages, donated by American 
sponsors, among the most needy of 
the Indian people. 
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Will You — Your Church, Your School, Your Club, Or Other Organization 
Help The Association Pay Its $20,000.00 Debt? 


HERE IS HOW IT CAN BE DONE THIS YEAR: 
IF INDIVIDUALS OR ORGANIZATIONS PAY OFF 400 FIFTY DOLLAR OR 200 ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLAR INDEBTEDNESS NOTES 


Try to get your organization to agree to raise a fixed sum. 

Notify the Association of the amount pledged by your organization. 
You will receive an indebtedness note for the amount pledged. 
Have this note properly executed and returned to the Association. 
Send check or money order when money pledged has been raised. 
You will receive the canceled indebtedness note. 


You will receive your RACIAL HONOR BOND. 
Send For This Note! 


(SAMPLE) 
ASSOCIATION STUDY NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY, INC. — 1538 NINTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
TE TRC eer $ (50.00) 


For consideration of service in promoting the dignity of Negroes by correcting 
defects in History and Education, (I) (We) promise to pay (Fifty) Dollars 
on or before (February 15, 1954) to the Association for the Study of 
Negro Infe and History. It is undertsood that this money will be used to 
pay part of the indebtedness that has been accumulated by the Association 
since the death of Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 











(January 15, 1954) 
(DATE) ; ; 

(A. Brooks, Sec.-Treas.) 
(FOR A.S.N.L.H.) : 


(Signed) 


(Rev. John Doe, Pastor) 
(NAME) (TITLE) 
(Trinity Baptist Church) 


(Arlington, Va.) 
(ADDRESS) 





Deserve To Get This Bond! 

















(SAMPLE) 
Negro Life and History 
Racial Honor Bond 


This Is To Certify That: 


(Trinity Baptist Church) 
(Arlington, Virginia) 
has assumed the obligation to pay fifty or one hundred dollar indebtedness notes 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History in the following 
denominations: 
(1) $50.00 INDEBTEDNEss Nore(s) 
(1) $100.00 INDEBTEDNEss Nore(s) 


AND HAS PAID A TOTAL OF $ (150.00) To THE AssocIATION (Feb. 8, 1954). 
This sacrifice will help reduce the indebtedness of an organization that seeks by 
influencing education to promote the dignity of the Negro race. The officers of the 
Association are grateful for the help of the great humanitarians like you, who will 
contribute the twenty thousand dollars that the Association must raise if the work is to 
be continued. The work will be continued because of noble souls such as you. On 
behalf of the Association, we salute you. 
CuHares H. WESLEY, President 

ALBERT N. D. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer 
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RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD and INTEGRATION 


By Albert N. D. Brooks 


One of the features of the Negro History 
Week Celebration is the publication of Negro 
History Week Kits. These kits are used as 
guides by those who observe the celebration 
according to the spirit of its founder, Carter G. 
Woodson. 

As the materials for the kits were being 
assembied this year, the question was raised 
why pictures of some Negro Reconstruction 
Congressmen should be included. A considera- 


tion of the implications of the theme will give 


the answer. The theme: “Negro History—A 
Foundation For Integration’ guided the 
selection of pictures as well as of all other 
materials to be included in the Negro History 
Kits. All of the materials in the Kits are 
examples of Negro Lite and History, the under- 
standing of which will hasten true integration. 

The acceptance of Negroes as equals by other 
Americans is the key to integration in this coun- 
try. This acceptance has been withheld be- 
cause of racial prejudice founded upon beliefs 
that Negroes are inherently depraved. These 
beliefs are carefully planted in minds of young 
children as the daily history lessons are taught 
in the schools. These lessons contain some truth, 
some error and many omissions of material 
which would throw a different light on so-called 
historical facts. The net result is the general 
acceptance of beliefs which cause others to be 
prejudiced against Negroes. 

The Association believes that understanding 
the whole truth will correct false historical 
concepts, change attitudes of bias and create 
the atmosphere in which true integration can 
exist, 

The generally accepted concept of the Re- 
construction Period is a good example of propa- 
ganda, parading as history, which influences 
attitudes of prejudice and furnishes justification 
of patterns of segregation. Beliefs associated 
with this concept are related to: 


(1) The idea that Negroes were all ignorant 
and depraved and should not have been 
given the right to vote after the Civil 
War; 

The report that all Negroes elected to 
the legislatures were ignorant and dis- 
honest men, who helped so-called 
“Carpetbaggers” from the North steal or 
waste the money in the South; and 
Justification of lawlessness, of which the 
Ku Klux Klan was typical, as needed to 
break the control of government by the 
“Black Terror.” 

What is the historical record that anyone 
can find by searching in the annals of the 
states? First, most of the Negroes who served 
as legislators were educated men. We 
challenge the study of the lives of the legisla- 
tors whose pictures are included in the Kits. 
These are only a few of the Negroes who 
served both in state legislatures and in the 
United States Congress. Secondly, we invite 
the study of the records of the legislatures that 
were supposed to have been “wasting and 
stealing money.” These legislatures gave the 
South its first free public schools and many 
other public improvements. 

It is popular in some circles, even today, to 
consider the spending of state funds in the 
public welfare as dishonesty and waste, but 
so far as the Reconstruction Period is concern- 
ed, at least the record should show that a large 
part of the so-called wasted funds were spent 
70 free schools and programs of public wel- 
are. , 

The study of the lives of Post-Civil War 
Negroes and of white missionaries from the 
North, who labored in education as well as in 
politics of the South of Reconstruction days, 
will help change many beliefs concerning the 
supposedly “ignorant Negro law-makers” ano 
so-called dishonest “Carpetbaggers.” 





